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BANVARD'S MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
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BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 

This stupendous work of art having now 
received Royal Patronage an additional in- 
terest, if possible, is imparted to it. Her 
Majesty it appears on its exhibition at Wind- 
sor Castle, was highly delighted and passed 
high eulogiums on the artistic skill of Mr. 
Banvard. 

We have noticed the beauties of this ad- 
mirable work in a previous number, and are 
only sorry we cannot illustrate it with a pa- 
noramic engraving that would enable our 
readers to form some idea of its colossal 
nature. That however being beyond our 
limits, we have selected a prominent part of 
the painting representing the 

DOMES OF THE MISSOURI. 

‘ Here,” says the companion, “we have some 
of the most unique scenery probably in the 
world. Large clay bluffs, of different co- 
loured clays, rear their heads towards the 
heavens, the tops are washed away by the 
rains, into circular forms, so that at a dis- 
tance they resemble immense domes of some 
gigantic city.” 

We find it extremly difficult to convey any 
notion that would impress the reader with 


- the excellence and magnitude of this paint- 


ing. While it attracts the attention it stores 
the mind, and while it passes gradually on, 
it makes one long to be on the deck of a 
steamboat paddling its way}through the 
broad waters of the Mississippi and Missouri. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling 
would find it difficult to describe his impres- 
sions upon descending the Mississippi for 
the first time in one of these steamboats, 
which we have named. He contemplates 
the prodigious construction, with its double 
tiers of cabins, its separate establishment 
for the ladies, and its commodious arrange- 
ments for the deck passengers and servants. 
Over head, about him and below him, all 
is life and movement. He contemplates the 
splendor of the cabin, its beautiful finishing 
of the richest woods, its rich carpetting, its 
mirrors and fine furniture, its sliding tables, 
its bar room, and all its arrangements for the 
accommodation of two hundred cabin pas- 
sengers. The fare is sumptuous, and every 
thing in a style of splendor, order, and 
quiet, far exceeding most city taverns. You 
read, converse, walk, or sleep, as you may 
choose; you are not burdened by the re- 
straint of useless ceremony ; —the varied 
and verdant scenery shifts about you ;—the 





trees, green islands, and houses on the shore, 
every thing has an appearance, as by en- 
chantment, of moving past you ;—the river 
fowl, with their white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight about you ;—the 
sky is bright ;—the river is dotted with 
boats above, beside, and below you ;—you 
hear the echo of their bugle reverberating 
from the woods ;—behind the wooded point, 
you see the ascending column of smoke 
rising over the trees, which announces that 
another steamboat is approaching you. The 
moving pageant glides through a narrow pas- 
sage, between an island, thick set with young 
cotton wood, so even, so beautiful and re- 
gular, that they seem to have been planted 
for a pleasure ground on the main shore. 
As you shoot out again into the broad stream, 
you come in view of a plantation, with all 
its busy and cheerful accompaniments. At 
other times, you are sweeping along, for 
many leagues together, where either shore 
is a boundless and pathless wilderness. A 
contrast is thus forced upon the mind, of the 
highest improvement, and the latest pre- 
eminent invention of art with the most 
lonely aspect of a grand, but desolate nature, 
the most striking and complete assemblage 
of splendor and comfort, the cheerfulness of 
a floating hotel, which carries, perhaps, hun- 
dreds of guests, with a wild and uninhabited 
forest, it may be a hundred miles in width, 
the abode only of bears, owls, and noxious 
animals. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The announcement of a series of grand 
Classical Concerts, in which Madlle. Jenny 
Lind was to take part, collected an immense 
audience at this house on Thursday evening 
last, on the occasion of the first concert, to 
listen to the warbling of this child of song. 
The entertainment consisted of Mozart’s 
grand opera of ‘‘Il Flauto Magico,” (Die 
Zauberflotte,) with full orchestra and chorus. 
The cast was exceedingly strong, including 
Mesdemoiselles Jenny Lind, Casolani, and 
Polonio, Madame Giuliani, and the Misses 
A. and M. Williams; Signori Lablache, 
F. Lablache, Coletti, Belletti, Arnoldi, Bar- 
tolini and Bordas: Signor Gardoni being 
still prevented singing through indisposition. 
From the commencement the opera was a 
series of triumphs; and notwithstanding 
that the fincomparable Lind, endured the 
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fatigue of singing in fourteen different 
pieces yet the audience were merciless 
enough to encore several of them ; more par- 
ticularly the aria ‘‘Non paventar,” also 
«Ah! lo so,” and the duett with Lablache 
“Pa, pa, pa!’’ as well as several others, all 
of which it is needless to say, were executed 
with taste and power, which power Lind can 
give with such wonderful effect. Belletti 
was loudly encored in ‘ Colomba, 0 Torto- 
rella,’’ which with its exquisite accompani- 
ment, was delightfully rendered: Coletti 
was also applauded ; his brilliant voice gave 
great effect throughout the opera ; Madame 
Giuliani and the Misses A. and M. Williams 
likewise sang very sweetly: and the entire 
role was admirably supported. The band 
and chorus were very efficient. We under- 
stand that these concerts are to be discon- 
tinued; and that Jenny Lind will once 
more delight the public with her acting in 
a series of operas.—On Saturday night 
“Norma” was played with increased effect ; 
Madlle. Parodi, though requiring a little 
improvement in the management of the 
lower notes of her voice, will: become an 
immmense favourite with the public, scarcely 
excelled with her non legitimate rival, Grisi. 
A combination of Parodi and Alboni, will 
prove an unequalled attraction. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Miss Catherine Hayes repeated the cha- 
racter of “ Linda di Chamouni,” on Sa- 
turday last. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm that greeted from every part 
of the house, which was crowded to excess. 
The nobility and gentry present on Tues- 
day, seemed so struck by the astonishing 
display of a native artiste, that they re- 
attended on her second performance. The 
easy, agreeable, and delightful manner in 
which she passes from the highest to the 
lowest note in her register, will win for 
her, hosts of admirers. That she is an 
actress of high order, likewise must be 
advanced her delineation of the unfor- 
nate Linda being thoroughly correct, 
highly chaste, and strongly impressive. 
During the season she will appear in seve- 
ral other operas, and our impression is, 
that the lovers of the Italians, will have to 
place the figure of Catherine Hayes, in a 
niche foremost, with the ‘first artists that 
have adorned the opera of the great mas- 
ters. 








SADLER’S WELLS. 

The management at this house continues 
his usual industry. He has presented to 
his patrons this week another of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, that of “ Julius Cesar,” the 
same care and attention has been observed 
in the getting up of this play, as upon all 
other occasions. As regards the acting, we 
feel assured the playgoer will be much 
delighted, on witnessing its representation. 
The house has been well attended during 
the week, and considerable novelty is in 
preparation. 

STRAND. 

As dramatic censors, to be unacquainted 
with Mr. William Farren would be to 
‘argue oneself unknown ;”’ for certainly he 
is the greatest actor we have upon the 
English stage, aye, or upon the French stage 
either, even remembering Bouffe, upon 
whose school Mr. Farren founded his de- 
lineation of character and subsequently sur- 
passed his prototype. If mingled tears and 
laughter ‘scarcely knowing which is which,” 
be a proof of the effect, produced by great 
acting upon the attentive mind of a charmed 
audience, then Mr. W. Farren, had well 
earned triumph upon Monday night last 


and amply deserved the laurels received. ~ 


We regret to be compelled by want of space 
to advert only slightly to the acting of Mr. 
Henry Farren which deserves great praise : 
subsequently to the retirement of Mr. R. 
Jones, we know no actor comparable to this 
gentleman, in characters the embodiment of 
which require clasticiment, at once of per- 
sonal demeanour and of mind. 
STANDARD. 

The cataract of “real” water at this 
establishment was, we are pleased to state, 
productive of a cataract of success in public 
patronage, to this ably conducted and very 
favourite place of public resort. Admiral 
Van Tromp (the cleverest dwarf now ex- 
hibiting in London), has been engaged here 
and appears greatly to please the multitudes 
which nightly throng this popular house. 
Clever and pretty Mrs. R. Honnor still con- 
tinues to attract public approbation, and on 
the evening we chanced to be present won, 
“not only smiles but tears likewise,’’ in 
Milman’s “ Italian Wife.” The arrangement 
of the pieces on the stage and the manner 
in which the audience portion of the theatre 
is conducted, both deserve the warmest 
commendation, and reflect conjointly the 
greatest possible credit upon the manager 
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Mr. Douglass, and his indefatigable stage | 


director Mr. R. Honnor. We hear that the | 
next novelty here, is to be a drama entitled | 
‘* Monica Barnley ; or, the Lost Wedding 
Ring," from the pen of Mr. Wilks, and an- 
ticipate much gratification from the pro- 
duction. 

CITY OF LONDON. 

Mr. E. F. Saville, decidedly the finest 
melo-dramatic actor of the youthful school 
we have, (for Mr. James Wallack we ob- 
serve with regret, scarcely revives our fading 
recollections of ‘Our Aunt,” or “ Ales- 
sandro Masseroni”) has acted with great 
effect, several very fine melo-dramatic parts 
during the past week, in which he has‘been 
ably seconded by Mrs. E. F. Saville and 
Mr. John Gardner, whom we are pleased to 
see recovered from his recent accident. 
The house has been crammed nightly*and 
we were gratified to observe Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, the Misses Rothschild, and Miss 


Labern, among the tenants of the private 
boxes. 








MEMOIR OF MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 

Miss Catherine Hayes was born at 
Limerick, and from her earliest childhood 
gave indications of a strong passion for 
music. Her studies commenced in Dublin, 
under the direction of Signor Sarpio, and 
were continued in Paris, under Manuel 
Garcia, the brother of Pauline Viardot and 
Malibran, and the instructor of the Swedish 
Nightingale. Atthe end of a year and 
a half, she went to Italy, by the advice of 
Garcia, to study the language. She then 
placed herself under Signor Felice Ronconi, 
then Professor of Singing at the Royal 
Conservatoire, Milan, and now, Director of 
the Choruses at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Her first engagement was for three months 
at Marseilles, where she made her debut 
on the 10th of May, 1845, in I Puritani, 
and afterwards acheived great success in 
Lucia, and Moise. At the expiration of 
her engagement, declining some most 
liberal offers to induce her to go on the 
French lyric stage, she returned to Milan, 
to prosecute her studies under Ronconi. 
She next sang in public at one of the 
annual concerts given by Riccordi, the 
musical publisher at Milan, and was im- 











mediately afterwards engaged by the ma- 
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nager of La Scala, Milan, where she made 
her debut in “ Linda di Chamoum,” and 
created an immense sensation. She next 
appeared as Desdemona in Rossim’s 
“ Otello,” and raised the enthusiasm of 
the Milanese to the highest pitch. ln the 
spring she made her debut’at Vienna with 
equal success, and on her return,to Milan 
achieved an immense triumph in “ Lucia.” 
Her next part waszin Mercadante’s “ Gui- 
ramento,” and in “ Mortedo,” an opera 
composed expressly for her. ‘T'wo other 
new operas were composed for her at the 
Carnival 1846-7 at Vienna—* Griselda” 
by Ricci, and “ Albergo de,Romano” by 
Malespino. The following spring at Vienna, 
Ricci wrote another new opera “ Estella” 
expressly for her, and she also appeared 
in * Norma” and “ Don Pasquale.” She 
afterwards echieved very great success in 
‘‘ Marie di Rohan ” and at Bergamo, “ Due 
Foscari” and “ I Masnaderri” at Verona. 
The last place Miss Hayes sang at prior 
to her successful debut on the 10th inst. 
at the Royal Italian Opera, was the Carlo 
Felice, Genoa, were her triumph was most 
signal. Miss Hayes has a deaded soprano 
voice, mellow, sympathetic, ringing and 
flexible, with most beautiful lower notes, 
such as are rarely heard in a real soprano. 
Besides being a most finished vocalist, Miss 
Hayes is a most accomplished actress ; 
nothing can be more affecting, forcible, and 
graphic, than her deleneatoin of the part 
of Linda. In person Miss Hayes is slender 
but graceful and very handsome, and her 
face sparkles with animation and intelli- 
gence. She is we beleieve just twentyfive. 








——3 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





W. Watt’s.—We cannot vouck for the insertion 
of any article that is left at our Office, after 
Tuesday. 

Comus.—We believe youfmy boy! C. "Matthews 
is never at fault. He has no equal in the line 
of parts he generally undertakes. 

Enqurrer.—The last information we had Tespect- 
ing Mr. H. Betty, he was fulfilling an en- 
gagement at Worcester. 

A Lover or THE DramMa.—We do not7recollect 
the “‘ Comedy of Errors,”’ having been performed 
at Sadler’s Wells. 

Mr. P.—Can you inform me if Mr. Watts, the pro- 


prietor of the Marylebone Theatre is an actor? 
No he is not. 
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ELOCUTION. 

A few thoughts upon the art of Elocu- 
tion, (which may be pronounced to be the 
foundation of Acting, the superstructure of 
Oratory,’ and the interpreter of Poetry,) 
may perhaps be as acceptable as we are 
sure they will be useful to our readers. 

Without any editorial egotism we think 
we may fairly claim for our Journal, that it 
is the chief organ of the dramatic amateurs 
of the metropolis, we have from time to 
time given them kindly criticisms and, we 
trust, valuable suggestions; and to them, 
principally, do we address these remarks, 
on a subject which every actor should have 
studied, and which every reflective amateur 
will study, namely, the somewhat neglected 
art of Elocution. The actor who has spent 
a life upon the stage without having learnt 


the rudiments of his art, we must pityjand | 


pass by, for him the hour is past; but to 
the amateur of to-day, who may be, figura- 
tively speaking, the actor of to-morrow, we 
say emphatically be wise in time, neglect 
not an art, which should form the base of all 
histrionic talent, without a knowledge of 
which you can never be great and may per- 
haps be condemned as illiterate and vulgar. 
Do not let us be misunderstood, we do not 
say that the study of elocution will make 
an actor, but we do say, that the true actor 
cannot be formed without elocution, it is the 
alpha but not the omega of a dramatic 
education. The drama nowisin a transition 
state, the world is beginning to recognise, 
in the language of a work we shall presently 
allude to, that 

“* The Stage both as a mission as well as the Church, 
It teacheth Peace, Justice, and Right; 

And the great actor shines a living truth, 

Like a star in the darkness of night.’’ 

Now both amateurs,. and actors should 
qualify themselves in this mission, !or else 
in the time which is coming rapidly upon 
us they will find themselves behind the age, 
ignorant of what younger men are‘familiar 
with, unfit to take part in those intellectual 





entertainments which will form the staple 


————$—$—$———————————————— — J 
amusements of the people, they will be 
neglected and forgotten and have at the 
eleventh hour to seek some new means of 
bread or to perish under the slow but crush- 
ing weight of disappointment and want. 

This is no supposition, no idle or wanton 
chimera, look at the signs of the times; 
the people are aroused to a sense of the 
necessity of education as a means of political 
entrenchment, the schoolmaster and the 
lecturer are abroad, the press is at work and 
intellectual food of no mean order is being 
daily provided even for the poorest and the 
lowest ; do not think this will not have its 
influence upon the drama, a country like 
ours aroused to intellectual vigour will not 
be satisfied with incompetence or mediocrity 
in either dramatist or actors. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
glancing over an interesting work which has 
lately been sent us and which we devoteda few 
lines on seeing the appearance of the first 
number; we allude to the ‘ Practical Elo- 
tionist,” edited by Henry Tyrrell, a young 
author whom we predict will at no distant 
period distinguish himself in the dramatic 
and literary world. About three years since 
Mr. Tyrrell was an amateur from whose 
future exertions great things were expected, 
it was thought by many that he would 
eventually achieve no mean position as an 
actor upon the metropolitan boards, with 
this feeling and in all the ardour of an 
enthusiastic love for the drama and a belief 
that even he, (humble and unknown as he 
was), might ultimately do something for its 
regeneration and intellectual glory ; he went 
into the country and entered on a profes- 
sional life as an actor, thinking that if he 
wa. not destined to reach distinction he 
could still gain his bread honourable in that, 
as in any other profession. 

A twelvemonth’s struggling with difficul- 
ties which even actors do not always en- 
counter, and a near view of the spectre 
want, which is a far more hideous phan- 
tasma than all the gins and ghouls of the 
fabling, last led him to abandon the stage, 
but he still clings with an idolatrous fond- 
ness to his old pursuit and has now appeared 
as a teacher of elocution and lecturer upon 
that subject, and the drama. 

We have spoken of Mr. Tyrrell as a lec- 
turer a few numbers back, and we are glad 
to afford the same favourable testimony to 
his ability as an author ; we think we cannot 
do better than conclude this article by 
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strongly recommending to our amateur read- | 


ers one or two extracts from his essay on the | 


art which he has so energetically advocated ; | 


—take first his remarks on Modulation and | 
Inflection. See Essay No. 1, of the Eto- 
CUTIONIST. His remarks on Action and 
the conclusion of the essay are noless truth- 
ful and instructive. See Essay No. 2, of 
the same work 

Concurring heartily with these remarks 
and glad to be able to give our support to 
@ young and struggling man who has a fair 
claim to the double title of author and actor, 
we say to him in conclusion, go on with the 
same industry and talent, which you 
have commenced and despite your dis- 
appointments and trials the world will one 
day give you the same mead of praise and 
encouragement as we do now. 


MR. MACREADY IN NEW ORLEANS, 
FINAL APPEARANCE, ETC., FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. 
(Exclusively for the Theatrical Journal. ) 

Since my last, Mr. Macready has continued his 
series of triumphant performances, and has created 
an enthusiasm that in probability, the present ge- 
neration will not witness again, 

Where all Mr. Macready’s performances have 
been pronounced masterpieces, it is a difficult task 
to note any particular passage, that calls for any 
exclusive remark, but there was one that was so 
remarkable in its effect on the audience, that it 
deserves a special notation. The part to which I 
allude is the speech, in the third act of ‘ Othello,” 
commencing 

“ Villian be sure, &c.’’ 
and concluding with 
** For nothing can’st thou to damnation add 
greater than this” 


Mr. Macready began the speech ina smothered 
tone, gradually rising into a perfect whirlwind of 
rage, like some mighty river chafing its shores, 
until in one mighty burst the agitated waters break 
down their banks, and carry destruction and deso- 
lation around. This speech in Mr. Macready’s 
hands, was a wonderful effort of genius, tempered 
by nicest art. He never, even in the very height of 
his rage, oyerstepped the boundaries of nature ; 
never, says one of the New Orleans papers have 
we seen anything half so brilliant as this great 
tragedian’s performance of Othello. Its effect on 
the audience was such, that will not easily be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, for a moment 
they seemed spell bound, then rose from floor to 
roof, one®great peal of applause, which continued 
to be repeated for some time. 

Mr. Macready concluded his engagement on the 
10th of March, having played twenty two nights; 
he took his final leave of the New Orleans public 
in the character of Hamlet, the character with 
which he opened on the 13th of February. The 
following remarks are touching on Mr. M’s last 





appearance, are from one of the New Orleans daily 


papers. We have now seen him for the last time 
(says the critic). ‘ This reflection gave a profound 
and touching interest to the imposing scene on 
S:turday night. The throng that filled the St 
Charles’ to its utmost capacity, manifested by indi- 
cations not to be mistaken, that they were drawn 
together on that occasion, not only by the love of 
art, but also by a warm, earnest, personal interest 
in the great hero of the remarkable and dramatic 
scene which was passing before them. The peals 
of applause that occasionally burst forth from the 
vast audience, were continually checked by the 
thoughtful attention of the house, and the universal 
desire to catch every syllable, to see every gesture, 
to treasure every melodious modulation, and elo- 
quent expression that marked the great actors per- 
sonation, aud gave to his last Hamlet as striking 
and finished excellence, that truly made it his 
crowning triumph. With the light of his genious 
he dauguerotyped upon a thousand minds a succes- 
sion of striking pictures, constituting a magnificent 
series of illustration of “ that divine poet in whom 
our language and our raze give us a current pro- 
perty,” a gallery of pictures in the halls of memory, 
to endure until memory itself vanishes in brighter 
light of futurity.”’ 

We append a portion of Mr. Macready’s farewell 
speech, enthusiastically applauded throughout, being 
Mr. Macready came forward, and delivered a part- 
ing address, of which the following is a portion. — 
‘Tt is a pleasing and a painful duty I have to dis- 
charge—painful in the reflection that I shall never 
again enjoy the oppertunity of endeavouring to 
awaken your sympathies with our Shakspeare’s 
verse, and of sharing with you in those emotions 
which leave us better for theirindulgence—and plea- 
sing in my recollection of the character of these 
audiences, whose intelligence and refinement ap- 
prehending and appreciating at once the poet’s 
genius, and the humble exertions of the ar- 
tist, have converted his labour into delight. 
Let me assure you it is with no common feelings 
of regret that [ offer you my parting acknowledge- 
ments. Five years since I came personally 
unknown amongst you, to meet a ready, indeed an 
eager welcome, to form many acquaintances, and 
to leave behind me valued friends. In this my 
last engagement you are indifferent to any small 
murmurings of local cabal, and superior to the 
partial clamour ofa pseudo nationality, confirmed 
by an equally liberal patronage, your former favor- 
able opinion of me. Most sensibly and most deeply 
do I feel, and cherish the remembrance of your 
kindness; and my memory itself must ‘‘ grow dim 
with years,” before the recollection of yourgenerous 
estimation can fade within it, or pass away from it. 
With the earnest expression of my thanks—my re- 
gret—and my warmest good wishes, Ladies and 
Gentlemen I gratefully and respectfully take my 
leave.’’ The tone, manner, and gesticulation of 
Mr. Macready, while giving these sentiments, 
remarks the critic, so happy in their conception, 
so true in their application, were such as to pro- 
duce among the audience the most profound emo- 
tion. A falling pin might have been heard—all 
were breathless with intense eagerness not to lose 
a syllable of those accents to which they were to 
hear for the last time. He retired amid a general 


burst of acclamations from the whole house. 
E.B. 
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LETTERS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION | 
OF THE STAGE, 
Lerten IT. 

The remarks of a correspondent in your 
valuable Journal a week or two back 
entitled‘ When are we to have a Five Act 
Play,” really ought to be the means of 
setting some of our London managers on 
the alert, for it is a question that must 
call to the mind, thoughts not at all cal- 
culated to inspire one with hope for the 
advancement of the legitimate. Many of 
your contemporaries have been short- 
sighted enough to think the performances 
at the “ Castle” the cause of the general 
success attending the various Dramatic 
Temples since Christmas, how they could 
have got such a notion into their noddles, 
I am at a loss to discover. I would ask 
them to bear in mind the fact that all the 
houses are well attended every year during 
the holidays, and that this year they have 
only been as they usually are. So far 
from the Windsor plays giving theatrical 
representations an impetus I believe if 
they act at all, it will be in the contrary 
direction. Let me look carefully at the 
state of the case:—for many years have 
complaints arisen in all quarters, and 
justly too, on the National Drama receiv- 
ing no patronage from them who are best 
able, from their position in society, to ad- 
vance its interests and place it in the lofty 
position it deserves to occupy. The great 
Dramatic Temples fall to the ground, 
foreign opera flourishes, increases its power 
in every direction; the minor establish- 
ments open their doors for the same price 
as a booth at a fair, and yet no encourage- 
ment is offeredw hen at the eleventh 
hour—when every hope has vanished— 
we have had a few performances at the 
Castle, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Kean. As a natural consequence before 
royalty, as that would be the test of what 
the British stage could do, I expected to 
find such a representation as would have 
stood proudly before the ordeal of criti- 
cism. What has been the result? It 
has served to make a few puffs for the 
Haymarket manager—he plays “Hamlet” 





jhas not been attempted since. In the 


Castle version one of the best scenes in the 
whole play was entirely omitted ; much of 
it suffered from Mr. C. Kean’s paste and 
scissors, and Mr. Vandenhoff decidedly 
the best actor that played before the 
Court, was made to do the horrible as the 
Ghost. In the “ Merchant of Venice” 
Mr. James Wallack was asked to play 
Bassanio to the stage manager’s Shylock, 
a piece of modesty only equalled‘by Mr. 
Webster allowing the last mentioned gen- 
tleman to spoil Don Felix, when Mr. W. 
is one of the company. Miss Helen Faucit 
was wanted for the Queen in Hamlet and 
Mr. Phelps for any little - the Director 
might be able to find for him. 
Now I could cite many such cases as 
these, and if any one can tell me how 
they will benefit the drama then gladly 
will I look forward to a better state of 
things. Here lies much of the drama’s 
injury,—those who puff the most, but too 
often act the plays, the worst,—they who 
talk most about native talent, import most 
foreign translations. The actor under 
the smile of royalty puts himself into tra- 
gedy, comedy, and drama, and conse- 
quently he has had but trifles to offer for the 
acceptance of his contemporaries. ‘Thus 
the elevation of the draina.is madejsecon- 
dary to the elevation of a certain profes- 
sional. So it has been for years till the 
stage has become a tool in the hands of 
the performer.—Y ours etc., 

GARRICK FUNNYBONE. 








POETRY. 





AN ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 
BY BRINSLEY. 
Oh! thou bright and beaming Orb, 
Gilding Heavens aérial bow, 
Whose placid rays seem to absorb 
The keenness of my woe. 
Better than the Sun I love thee, 
Thou sweet Planet of the night, 
For in my slumbers dost thou guard me 
When he is far from my sight. 
To thee I owe the rich delight 
That Graces now mine eyes, 
Of the Starry host whose brilliant light 
Hangs sparkling in the skies. 
Which the live-long day are clad— 
To us poor mortals view 





as it was played at the Castle, when every 
body knows that the version played there 


By His kingly rays, which shed 
Like influence over you. 
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But when e’er he cendescends 

In the western wave to steer, 

Then do thou and thy sweet friends 
Come forth the Night to cheer. 

I love thee, for beneath thy rays 
My tale of love I told, 

To one who sharest now my days 
And that love, returns ten-fold. 


The spot, I never shall forget 

In the deep and shady glen, 

Where since so often we have sit, 

Blessed with thy rays, as then. 

I’ve, almost wished, when death shall strike, 
Me with his fatal beam, 

And thus depart this world of strife 

My soul may travel to thy world serene. 





OUR CHATTER-BOX. 





Mr. Buckstone, in conjunction with Mrs. Fitz- 
william, made during his professional tour of twelve 
months upwards of one thousand pounds. 

Mr. Maurice Power has appeared in Idinburgh 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in the ‘‘ Rivals,” and was 
most cordially received. 

The obliging and respected Mr. Austin, box- 
book-keeper of Sadler’s Wells, takes his benefit on 
the 25th. Many novelties will be produced, and 
we hope the frequenters of the theatre and the 
Public generally, will support so obliging a servant 
of the theatre. 

The old Town of Croydon, once so celebrated 
for its theatrical spirit, and the nursery for some of 
the best actors of the day, is about to have a dra- 
matic corps once more. Messrs. Nelson Lee and 
Johnson open there, after an interval of several 
vears, on the 22nd, with a very strong company 
for a provincial town. 

Mr. John Parry, who has given his entertain- 

ment at the several places in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, will appear, for the first time, in a 
new character, before a London audience, on.the 
23rd inst., at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 
_ Mademoiselle Parodi will in the course of the 
season appear in the grand opera ‘‘ Medea,” in 
which Madame Pasta was so great. It has not-been 
performed since she retired from the stage. 

Miss Helen Faucit continues in the north. She 
has been performing at Dundee with success. 

Mr. Hudson will return to the Haymarket next 
week, 

Madame Grisi made her first appearance this 
season on Tuesday last. Madame Angri, contralto, 
debuted on the same evening. 

Miss Farrell of the Pavilion, has been engaged 
by Mr. Osbaldistion. 

Mrs. Stirling will appear at the Strand Theatre, 
on Monday April 30th. 

RE- BUILDING THE OLyMPic.—It is intended to 
re-build this edifice for theatrical purposes. im- 
mediately. It will be much larger than: the 
former one, and the entrance will be made in New- 
castle-street, for which purpose two or three houses 
in the street will be removed, so as to afford 
a wide opening to the theatre. It is only by such 
an improvement as this that the objections which 


* existed to the site of the former establishment can 


be removed, and the theatre made a profitable spe- 
culation. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





AURENT’S CASINO, Royal Adelaide Gallery 
4 Strand.—The unrivalled Fantasia on Rossini’s 
operas of “ Mose in Egitto” and ‘Guillaume 
Tell,” with solos for oboe and cornet-a-piston by 
Messrs. Horton and Arban. The “ Drum Polka,” 
having been received with enthusiastic plaudits, 
will be repeated every evening. GRAND VOCAL 
CONCERT. Laurent’s band of fifty performers. 
Principal cornet-a-pistons, Messrs. Arban and 
Denault. Monstre Achromatic Microscope, &c.— 
Doors open at seven, commence at half-past ; ball 
at nine, and terminate at half-past eleven o’clock 
—Admission, Is. 





MADAME TUSSAUD anv SONS, 
Baker Srreet, Portman SaQuaRe. 
ICHARD III., Prince Louis Napoleon, General 
Cavaignac, Abd-el-Kader, M. Guizot, Sir 
Charles Napier, Pope Pius IX., Queen Anne of 
England, Queen Mary of England, G. Hudson, 
Esq., Grisi as Norma, Jenny Lind as the Figlia del 
Reggimento, Edward VI., Henry VII., James I. of 
England and V1. of Scotland, in the splendid cos- 
time of the period; the heroes Hardinge and Gough 
in their full uniforms as British generals. Splendid 
ventilating dome, at a cost of 700/.—* This is one 
of the best exhibitions in the mctropolis.””—The 
Times. 
Open from eleven till dusk; and from seven till 
ten at night. Admittance, One Shilling; Napoleon 
Rooms, Sixpence. 


VERY AMATEUR anp STUDENT OF 
ELOCUTION should take in TYRREL’S 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST ; it is a drams- 
tic hand book containing choice extracts from all 
the distinguished dramatic writers and poets of the 
present day. To the reciter who wishes to step out 
ofthe old beaten way, and to give an air of origi- 
nality and intelligence to his efforts, itis invaluable ; 
to the general reader who can appreciate thoguhts, 
clothed in beauty, it is recommended as a work 
sparkling with the brightest jewels of-truch and 
po-try, and as being suggestive of high thoughts 
and lofty aspirations.—It is Published by George 
Vickers, 28 and 29, Holywell Street, Strand. In 
monthly numbers at twopence per number, and may 
be had by ordering of any Bookse'ler or newsvender. 
in town or country. It will completed in about 
twenty four numbers and will form a handsome 
octayo volume. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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